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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF 1 842 

Dear Poetry: Have you reflected that these days of the 
revival of poetry are not unlike those of seventy-five years 
ago, when America was waking up to the art, and anthol- 
ogies were almost as numerous as now? Time has ob- 
scured many names then brilliant, and added to the lustre 
of others — will it treat our decisions with similar scorn? 

I have here a copy of Griswold's Poets and Poetry of 
America, published in 1842, in which Edgar Allan Poe 
is represented by three poems, Emerson by five, Longfellow 
by eleven, Whittier by twelve, Holmes by fifteen, and 
Bryant by twenty. At the same time, there are eighty-two 
other names, familiar only to the specialist in the history 
of American poetry. Lowell is represented by four poems 
and eight sonnets ; and Charles Fenno Hoffman by forty- 
five exercises in verse. Of course, much of what is now our 
great American inheritance was not written in 1842, but 
the selection is none the less significant. Edgar Allan Poe, 
three poems ; and Lydia Sigourney seventeen ! 

Moreover, the epidemic of Annuals — from The Atlan- 
tic Souvenir through all the twenty years of Gems, Opals, 
Caskets, Wreaths (significant juxtaposition!), Amulets, 
Keepsakes, Brides, Nuns, and Fair Penitents — is somewhat 
similar to the outbreak that followed The Lyric Year of 
1912. It makes my blood boil when I think of Griswold's 
grandfatherly patronage of Poe, and the harm he has done 
Poe's reputation in the minds of the children of darkness. 
But Poe could be trusted safely to emerge from the mass 
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of poseurs and dilettanti; and the cheerful thing about the 
retribution is that now Griswold is remembered because of 
Poe, and not Poe because of Griswold. 

Willard Wattles 

NOTES 

Of the poets represented in this number, four need no introduction : 
Mr. Carl Sandburg, author of Chicago Poems (Henry Holt & Co.) ; 
Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J., whose small 
volume, Al Que Quiere (Four Seas Co.), was reviewed in Poetry 
last April; Mr. D. H. Lawrence, the distinguished English poet, 
whose 1 latest book of verse, Look, We Have Come Through, has 
been published quite recently in London; and Miss Eloise Robinson, 
of Cincinnati, who has just sailed for France as a volunteer in the 
Y. M. C. A. canteen work, and has not yet published a volume. 

Of the poets new to our readers: Mr. Marsden Hartley, of New 
York, has been known hitherto as one of the more radical painters 
in the "post-impressionist" group, having exhibited in various cities. 
Experiments in verse are a quite recent manifestation of his rhythmic 
impulse. Mr. Hartley expects to study this summer in our south- 
western wonderland of color, Arizona and New Mexico. 

So far as the editor knows, none of these "new" poets has pub- 
lished a volume as yet, or appeared much in magazines. Mr. 
Arthur L. Phelps is known somewhat in Canadian publications, 
being a "Methodist parson" — so he says — of Bath, Ontario. Mr. 
Robert Paine Scripps is a newspaper man now living in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Maxwell Struthers Burt, of Princeton, N. J., is now in 
the aviation service. Miss Hazel Hall lives in Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Pauline D. Partridge, born in Lyons, N. Y., is the wife of the 
novelist, Edward Bellamy Partridge, and now lives in San Diego, 
Cal. Mr. John Edgar Scruggs lives in Atlanta, Ga., an employe 
of a pottery manufactory. "P. T. R." is a young English poet. 

Two of the young poets in our children's section adorned it last 
July or earlier. Hilda Conkling is the little daughter of the well- 
known poet, Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling. Evans Krehbiel, who 
was not yet four years old when he reeled off his poems to his 
mother, is the son of two Chicago artists who lived partly in Santa 
Monica, Cal. — Albert H. and Dulah Evans Krehbiel. Elmond Mc- 
Naught lives in Normal, 111. ; and Juliana Bond in Austin, Texas. 
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